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GRACE CHURCH, EPISCOPAL. 
TEMPLE STREET, BOSTON, 

The corner stone of this church edifice 
was laid June 30, 1835, and it was conse- 
crated by Bishop Griswold, June 14, 1886. 

The architecture of this church is gener- 
ally much admired, and it is a better spe- 
cimen of the Gothic style than is ordinari- 
ly found in New England. The interior is 
beautifully painted. 








Narrative. 


THE YOUTH LEAVING HOME. 


When a son was leaving the roof of a 
pious father, to go out into the wide world 
to meet its temptations, and to baffle with 
its storms, his heart was oppressed with the 
many emotions which were struggling 
there. ‘The day had come in which he was 
to leave the fire-side of so many enjoyments; 
the friends endeared to him by so many as- 
sociations—so many acts of kindness. He 
was to bid adieu to amother, that loved, lov- 
ed benefactor, who had protected him in 
sickness, and rejoiced with him in health. 
He was to leave a father’s protection, to go 
forth and act without an adviser, and rely 
upon his own unaided judgment. He was 
to bid farewell to brothers and sisters, no 
more to see them but as an occasion- 
al visitor at his paternal home. O, how 
cold and desolate did the wide world ap- 
pear! How did he hesitate from launch- 
ing forth to meet its tempests and its 
storms! But the hour had come for him 
to go, and he must suppress his emotions, 
and triumph over his reluctance. He went 
from room to room, looking as for the last 
time upon those scenes, to which imagina- 
tion would so often recur, and where it 
would love to linger. The well-packed 
trunk was in the entry, waiting the arrival 
of the stage. Brothers and sisters were 
moving about, hardly knowing whether to 
smile or to cry. The father sat at the win- 
dow humming a mournful air as he was 
watching the approach of the stage, which 
was to bear his son away to take his place 
far from home, in the busy crowd of a 
bustling world. The mother, with all the 
indescribable emotions of a mother’s heart, 
was placing in a small bundle a few little 
comforts, such as none but a mother could 
think of, and with most generous resolu- 
tion endeavoring to preserve a cheerful 
countenance, that, as far as possible, she 
might preserve her son from unnecessary 
pain in the hour of departure. 

‘‘Here, my son,’ said she, “is a nice 
pair of stockings, which will be soft and 
warm for your feet. I have run the heels 
for you, for Iam afraid you will not find 
any one who will quite fill a mother’s 
place.” 

The poor boy was overflowing with emo- 
tion, and did not dare to trust his voice with 
an attempt to reply. 





plified in all the duties of life. 





**T have put a little piece of cake here, 
for you may be hungry on the road, and I 
will put it in the top of the bundle, so that 
you can get it without any difficulty. And 
in this needle book I have put a few nee- 
dles and some thread, for you may at times 
want some little stitch taken, and you will 
have no mother or sisters to go to.”’ 

The departing son could make no reply. 
He could retain his emotion only by silence. 
At last the rumbling of the wheels of the 
stage was heard, and the four horses were 
reined up opposite the‘door. The boy en- 
deavored by activity, in seeing his trunk 
and other baggage properly placed, to gain 
sufficient fortitude, to enable him to articu- 
late his farewell. He, however, strove in 
vain. He took his mother’s hand. The 
tear glistened for a moment in her eye, and 
then silently rolled down her cheek. He 
struggled with all his energy to say good 
by, but he could not. In unbroken silence 
he shook her hand, and then in silence re- 
ceived the adieus of brothers and sisters, 
as one after another took the parting hand 
of their departing companion. He then 
took the hand of his warm-hearted father. 
His father tried to smile, but it was the 
struggling smile of feelings which would 
rather have vented themselves in tears. 
For a moment he said not a word, but re- 
tained the hand of his son, as he accompa- 
nied him out of the door to the stage. Af- 
ter a moment’s silence, pressing his hand 
he said, ‘‘ My son, you are now leaving us, 
you may forget your father and your moth- 
er, your brothers and your sisters, but Odo 
not forget your God !” 

The stage door closed upon the boy. 
The crack of the driver’s whip was heard, 
and the rumbling wheels bore him rapidly 
away from all the privileges, and all the 
happiness of his early home. His feelings, 
so long restrained, now burst out, and sink- 
ing back upon his seat he enveloped himself 
in his cloak, and burst into tears. 

Hour after hour the stage rolled on. Pas- 
sengers entered and left; but the boy (per- 
haps I ought rather to call him the young 
man) was almost insensible to every thing 
that passed. He sat in sadness and silence, 
in the corner of the stage, thinking of the 
loved home he had left. Memory ran back 
through all the years of his childhood, lin- 
gering here and there, with pain, upon an 
act of disobedience, and recalling an occa- 
sional word of unkindness. All his life 
seemed to be passing in review before him, 
from the first years of conscious existence, 
to the hour of departure from his home. 
Then would the parting words of his father 
ring in his ears. He had always heard the 
morning and evening prayer. He had al- 
ways witnessed the power of religion exem- 
And the un- 
doubted sincerity of a father’s language, 
confirmed as it had been by years of cor- 


responding practice, produced an impres- 


sion upon his mind too powerful to be ever 
effaced. ‘‘ My son, you may forget father 
and mother, you may forget brothers and 
sisters, but O do not’forget God.” The 
words rung in his ears. They entered his 
heart. Again and again his, thoughts ran 
back through the years he had already pass- 
ed, and the reviving recollections brought a 
fresh flood of tears. But still his thoughts 
ran on to his fathey’s parting words, ‘ For- 
get not your God.” 

It was midnight before the stage stopped, 
to give him alittle rest. He was then more 
than a hundred miles from home; but still 
his father’s words were ringing in his ears. 
He was conducted up several flights of 
stairs to a chamber in a crowded hotel. Af- 


ter a short prayer, he threw himself upon the | 


bed, and endeavored to obtain a little sleep. 
But his excited imagination ran‘back to the 
home he had left. . Again he.was seated by 
the fire-side. Again he heard the soothing 
tones of his kind mother’s voice, and gat b 





his father’s side. In the vagaries of his 
dream, he again went through the scene of 
parting, and wept in his sleep as he bade 
adieu to his brothers and sisters, and heard 
a father’s parting advice, ‘‘O my son, for- 
get not your God.” 

But little refreshment could be derived 
from such sleep. And indeed he had been 
less than an hour upon his bed before some 
one knocked at the door, and placed a lamp 
in his room, saying, “ It is time to get up, 
sir, the stage is almost ready to go.” He 
hastily rose from his bed, and after implor- 
ing a blessing upon himself, and fervently 
commending to God his far distant friends, 
now quietly sleeping in that happy home 
which he had left forever, he hastened down 
stairs, and soon again was rapidly borne 
away by the fleet horses of the mail-coach. 

It was a clear autumnal morning. The 
stars shone brightly in the sky, and the 
thoughts of the lonely wanderer were irre- 
sistibly carried to that home beyond the 
stars, and to that God whom his father had 
affectingly entreated him not to forget. He 
succeeded, however, in getting a few mo- 
ments of troubled sleep, as the stage rolled 
on; but his thoughts were still reverting, 
whether asleep or awake, to the home left 
far behind. Just as the sun was going 
down the western hills, at the close of the 
day, he alighted from the stage, in the vil- 
lage of strangers, in which he was to find 
his new home. Not an individual there 
had he ever seen before. Many a pensive 
evening did he pass thinklng of absent 
friends. Many a lonely walk did he take, 
while his thoughts were far away among the 
scenes of his childhood. And when the 
winter evenings came, with the cheerful 
blaze of the fire-side, often did he think, 
with a sigh, of the loved and happy group 
encircling his father’s fire-side, and sharing 
those joys he had left forever. But a fa- 
ther’s parting words did not leave his mind, 
There they remained. And they, in con- 
nection with other events, rendered effect- 
ual by the Spirit of God, induced him to 
endeavor to consecrate his life to his Ma- 
ker’s service. In the hopes of again meet- 
ing beloved parents and friends in that 
home which gilds the paradise above, he 
found that solace which could nowhere else 
be obtained, and was enabled to go on in 
the discharge of the duties of life with se- 
renity and peace. 

Reader, you must soon leave your home, 
and leave it forever. The privileges and 
the joys you are now partaking will soon 
pass away. And when you have gone forth 
into the wide world, aud feel the want of a 
father’s care, and of a mother’s love, then 
will all the scenes you have passed through 
return freshly to your mind, and the re- 
membrance of every unkind word, or look, 
or thought, will give you pain. Try then 
to be an affectionate, obedient child. Cul- 
tivate those virtues which will prepare you 
for usefulness and h ppiness in your ma- 
turer years, and above all, make it your ob- 
ject to prepare for that happy home above, 
where sickness can never enter, and sorrow 
can never come.—S. S. Advocate. 


Sabbath School. 














ORIGINAL. 


FAITH. 


‘Have you had a pleasant, time at Sun- 
day School?’’ asked Mrs. D. of her daugh- 
ter Julia, as they were walking home from 


‘meeting together. 


“Yes, mother, very pleasant indeed.” 

** Can you tell me what your lesson was; 
and what you think you have learned to- 
day?” 

** Tt was about faith ; our teacher told us 








** What were they?” 

* A living faith, and a dead faith.’ 

“Can you tell me what aliving faith is.”’ 

“Yes, mother. Our Sunday School 
teacher gave usan instance. She said, that 
once a man owed a great deal of money, 
which must be paid on a certain day; he 
did not know how to procure it, and was in 
great trouble; so he went to a neighbor of 
his, a very rich man, and stated all his dif- 
ficulties ; his neighbor requested him not to 
feel uneasy about it, for it should be paid ; 
so he believed what he said would be done, 
and went away with a composed mind.. Was 
not that a living faith ?” 

“ Yes, Julia, it is a very good instance.” 

“But IT am not done yet; our teacher 
gave us another instance.” 

“Very well. Go on.” 


“There was once a poor widow, with g 


four or five children ; she wished to go to 
church, but did not know what to do with 
them when she was absent ; so she kneeled 
down, and prayed to God to take care of 
them while she was gone to hear His word 
preached. After having committed her 
children into God’s care, she put on her 
bonnet, and went several miles to meeting. 


As she was returning home, one of her ~ 


neighbors met her, and said that a child of 
hers was sick; but she would not believe 
him, nor even quicken her pace. She said, 
“no, no, it’s not my child.” “ How do 
you know it is not your child?’ asked her 
neighbor. ‘‘ Why, sir,” said she, ‘ before 
I left home this morning, I committed them 
into the care of my Saviour, and I feel as- 
sured he would keep them from harm.” 
On arriving at home, she discovered it to be 
one of her neighbor’s children that was 
sick, and not her own.” 

‘*T have heard that narrative before ; it 
it is a good instance to illustrate faith. 
Did your teacher tell you what living 
meant 1?” 

“Yes, she referred us to Gallatians, 
fifth chapter, and sixth verse; she quoted 
the latter part of it, ‘‘ but faith which work- 
eth by love,’’ and stated that anything that 
had activity to work, must be alive.” 

“ Yes, Julia, faith without works will pro- 
fit nothing.” 

** Then faith without works is like a boat- 
man trying to ferry a man over the river, 
with only. one oar, he can make no headway 
without the other.” 

“ Certainly. Now Julia, cannot you 
give me some instance cf faith of your 
own 7” 

Julia had to study a little, but ‘she soon 
thought of one. ‘ When father promised 
to bring me some candy when he came 
home, if I would get my lessons well, I be- 
lieved what he said, and you know how 
busy it made me with my studies. “Was 
not that a living faith?” 

“I think you understand what a living 
faith is, Julia; now can you tell me what a 
dead faith is?” 

“Our teacher gave us an example.” 

‘* Very well,. what was it?” 

“If a man was working in the field, and 
one of his neighbors was to come and tell 
him that a child of his was very sick, and 
it needed his assistance immediately ; the 
man believed him, but would not go. Is 
that not a dead faith according to James, 
second chapter, and twenty-sixth verse? 
‘* As the body without the spirit is dead, so 
faith without works is dead also.” ; 

* Yes, Julia.” 

“Then every person who belives the Bi- 
ble to be true, but does not obey its pre- 
cepts, or become a Christian, has a dead 
faith ?” 

** Certainly.” 


[The conversation is continued respecting the 
faith of Abraham, Abel and Cain; but as these 
cases are familiar to most readers, we omit: the 
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OMPANION. 








A LESSON FOR SABBATH SCHOOL 
CHILDREN. 


One Sabbath evening, a Missionary was 
walking up and down in the verandah be- 
fore his house, in the island of Aitutaki. 
The sun was just setting behind the waves 
of the Southern Ocean, and the labors of 
the day were over, and in that cool, quiet 
evening hour, the Missionary was lifting 
up his heart to God, and asking a blessing 
on his people, his schools, and himself. 
All was hushed and still, except a little 
rustling in the leaves of a mimosa tree 
close by; he fancied a breeze was spring- 
ing up, and continued his lonely walk, but 
again he heard the rustling, and again, and 
again, till he felt sure that it could not be 
the wind alone, so he parted the long leafy 
branches of the tree, and passed beneath. 
What did he find there?’ Three little boys! 
Two were fast asleep in each others arms, 
but the third was awake, and it was he who 
had stirred the minosa leaves. ‘* What are 
you doing there, my children?” asked the 
missionary. ‘‘ We are come to sleep here, 
Teacher,” said the boy. ‘* And why would 
you sleep here, have youno home?” ‘“ Oh 
yes, but if we sleep here, we are sure to be 
quite ready when the first school bell rings 
in the morning.”’ “ Do your parents know 
about it?’ ‘Mine do; but these little 
boys have no parents, they are orphans.” 

Now the nights in the South Sea Islands 
are not cold and damp like ours, but the 
kind Missionary looked round, and he felt 
sure a heavy rain was coming, so rousing 
), the sleeping ones, he led the three little fel- 
lows into the large porch of his house, 
where they might rest in safety; and, oh, 
it rejoiced his heart to know that they thus 
loved to come to school, to “ hear of heay- 
en, and learn the way.” 

Suppose these little islanders could look 
from their distant homes, into some of our 
Sabbath Schools, what would they think of 
the many late comers who walk idly into 
their places when half the business of the 
class is over? And are there none of our 
young readers who feel reproved by this 
story, and who will try to show their teach- 
ers, next Sabbath, that they have profited 
by this “ lesson from heathen lands?” 








Atlorality. 








THE GIRL WITH A TIN PAIL. 


Some seventeen years ago, I was “a 
’prentice boy ” in the then ‘ City of Mud,”’ 
now the goodly city of Rochester. The 
business of which I was obtaining a 
knowledge, was conducted upon Exchange 
street, though I boarded in one of the 
streets in the western part of the city. 

In going to my tea, I was in the habit of 
meeting, almost every evening, for many 
weeks in succession, a small, young, well- 
dressed and good looking girl, with a little 
tin pail in her hand. At length my curi- 
osity became excited, and I resolved to as- 
certain, if possible, the daily errand of the 
girl. Having met her the following eve- 
ning, I accordingly turned upon my heel, 
and followed her at a distance that would 
not excite suspicions in any one. I at 
length saw her enter a small shoemaker’s 
shop on South St. Paul street. I subse- 
quently learned that the shop was owned 
by an industrions young man and an excel- 
lent mechanic, and that he was the girl’s— 
husband! He had been married a few 
months, and possessing no other capital 
than a good trade, a good name, and a ro- 
bust constitution, had resolved to econo- 
mize in the article of rent, by hiring a 
house in the suburbs of the city. His 
breakfast was always ready for him at day- 
break, and taking his dinner with him, he 
saved the hour which each day most per- 
sons spend in going and returning from that 
meal. Many economists would have been 
satisfied with the saving of as much time as 
this between the rising and going down of 
the sun; but not so with the young shoe- 
maker. He also wished to save the hour 
usually devoted to tea, and therefore had 
that meal daily taken to him by his pretty 
little wife. This arrangement enabled him 
to spend the whole day, and so much of the 
evening as he chose, in the shop. 

The industrious habits of the shoemaker 
were soon discovered, and met with their 
due reward. Customers flocked in upon 
him, and he was obliged not only to rent a 
large shop, but to employ an additional 








number of workmen. But the increase of 

business did not wean him from the plan 

he had early adopted for the saving of time | 
—his third meal still having been taken to | 
him by his wife in the little tin pail. 

About this time I left the city, and did 
not return for some twelve years. I had 
not, however, forgotten the shoemaker, hav- | 
ing from my first knowledge of him, discov- | 
ered the germ.of success in his manner of | 
life. I visited the spot where his old shop | 
had stood, but it had given place to a new 
brick block. In vain I looked about for | 
his sign—it was nowhere to be seen. I | 
was at length informed by a friend, that | 
about two years previously, he had removed 
to Ohio. 

“Do you know anything of his circum- 
stances ?’’ I inquired. 

“TI do. In the frst place he took to 
Ohio about five thousand dollars in cash, 
from three thousand of which, invested in 
real estate, near Cincinnati, he has already 
realized three times the amount. The oth- 
er two thousand he put into a pork estab- 
lishment, and that sum has yielded him a 
large profit. But even had he not resorted 
to speculation,” added my friend, ‘“‘ he could 
not but have succeeded in life, so thorough 
was his business habits, and especially as 
those habits were seconded by such an in- 
dustrious little wife.” 

I have recently returned from a visit to 
Ohio, and again seen the shoemaker and 
his wife. He is but now in the prime of 
life, and possesses an ample fortune and an 
unsullied reputation for probity. Never 
having any personal acquaintance with him, 
I inquired him out, and introduced myself 
to him as a Rochesteronian. This was 
late in the afternoon, and I very cheerfully 
accepted an invitation to take tea with him. 
Improving a moment of silence at the ta- 
ble, I remarked, 

“T fear, Mr. H. that you are not so 
great an economist of time as you used to 
be.” 

“Why not?” he inquired. 

“When I first became acquainted with 
Mrs. H. you could not afford time to go to 
tea, and she used to carry it to you. 

“In a little tin pail,” said she, bursting 
into a laugh. 

** Exactly.” 

“Indeed, Mr. W. have you known us so 
long ?” 

““[ then made myself known as the for- 
mer apprentice of Mr. R. and was imme- 
diately recognized by Mrs. H. as one of 
her earliest street acquaintances in Ro- 
chester. 

“‘ But that pail—what do you think has 
become of that ?”’ asked Mr. H. 

“That I suppose, was long since num- 
bered among other things that were,” I 
answered, 

‘“* By no means,” said he with a smile, 
tipping a wink at his wife. 

She arose from the table and left the 
room, and soon returned with the identical 
pail, as they both assured me. I need hard- 
ly say, that it bore the palpable evidences 
of the ravages of time. 

** But what is your object, Mr. H. in pre- 
serving that pail ?” 

“Its associations. We look upon it as 
one of the earliest instruments which con- 
tributed to our success in life, and as such 
we shall ever cherish it.” 

I soon afterward took my leave of Mr. 
and Mrs. H. and their interesting and hap- 
py family ; and not a day since then has my 
mind been without its remembrance of 
The Girl and her Tin Pail.—Rochester 
Democrat. 
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THOU SHALT NOT STEAL. 


As I was walking down the street one 
day, I saw a man running away as fast as he 
could, and a great many people running af- 
ter him, calling out, “‘ Stop thief, stop thief!” 
I think if this man had been taught this lit- 
tle verse which I just read to you, he might 
not have been running away as a thief. 
God says, ‘‘ Thou shalt not steal.” Do-you 
know, my children, what it is to steal? I 
will tell you. It is to take anything that is 
not your own. Did you ever hear of a man 
breaking into a house, and stealing money? 
He was a thief. Did you ever hear of a 
little child stealing a lump of sugar? That 
child was a thief. Yes, that child was as 
much a thief as the man that broke into the 
house and stole the money. They were 
both thieves. Stealing a little thing makes 








a person a thief, as much as stealing a large 





thing. Then remember that stealing little 

things is as bad as stealing large things. 

Shall I tell you how to avoid stealing? Be- 

fore a person steals a thing, he sees that 

thing, and then he wishes for it, and then 

he steals it. I once knew a little boy who 

went to his mother’s cupboad, and saw a 

pot of jam. When he saw it he wished for 

it, and then he took it. What should this 

little boy have done? Why, as soon as he 

saw the pot of jam he shouid have run away, 

and then he would not have wished for it. 

Do you remember Eve in the garden, tak- 
ing the fruit God had told her she was not 
to touch? Well, Eve should not have gone 
near the tree. When she was standing un- 
der the tree, the devil came, and told her 
she might eat the fruit, and then Eve wish- 
ed for it, and then took it, and then ate it. 
Now tak care not to wish for things that 
you must not have, lest you should be tempt- 
ted to steal them. I have heard of people 
who have begun by stealing only little 
things, going on till they have been put in- 
to prison. If you steal little things, you do 
not know where you may stop. A person 
that is ever known to steal anything is 
never trusted. People are afraid to let him 
come into their houses, lest he should steal 
something. Pray remember, that taking 
what is not your own is stealing, whether 
the thing be a great thing, or a little one. 
Children are to obey their parents, but not 
when they tell them to do what is wrong. 
Some parents send out their children to 
steal. But children should not obey their 
parents when they tell them to do wicked 
things. They should say, ‘“‘ No, God has 
said, ‘Thou shalt not steal;’ therefore we 
must obey God before you.’”” They should 
say this respectfully, and not pertly. If 
you steal very little things, men may not 
think it worth while to take you up and 
send you to prison, but God will put you 
in prison when you die. What prison? 
The prison of hell. Yes, God says in the 
Bible that no thief shall go to heaven. 
Men may not always see you. If you are 
sly, you may steal behind their backs. But 
where is the eye of God—ah! where is his 
eye? Do you know? Upon you—yes, 
upon you! He sees you. Think of that. 
If you are ever going to steal, think that 
God sees the wicked hand put forth; he 
sees it take the wished for thing. And 
while you are thieving, God is preparing 
punishments for you. Do you know any 
children that steal? If you do, talk to 
them, and. tell them how wicked it is, and 
try to persuade them to leave off such wick- 
ed habits. But do you steal yourselves? 
If you do, pray to God to forgive you for 
all your thefts, and pray that you may never 
steal any more. You would not like to be 
put with the thieves in hell. Then leave 
off stealing. Remember the little verse, 
“Thou shalt not steal,’ and pray, ‘‘ Lord 
incline my heart to keep this law.’’— Youth's 
Penny Gazette. 
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A OD 
OSPREY. 

The Sea-Eagle, or Osprey, is found in 
Ireland, in some parts of Great Britain, and 
in some other parts of the world. It feeds 
principally on fish. It seizes them when 
they are near the surface of the water, by 
-darting suddenly upon them, and piercing 
them with its talons, which are long, and 
so hooked, as to formasemicircle. In this 
way it will draw salmon from the water; 
and on the coast of Greenland it sometimes 








| draws out young seals. 








It sometimes 
feeds on water fowls, and sometimes on 
land animals, The natural historian Bar- 
low, saw one of them seize and bear away a 
cat; but the captive animal made such re- 
sistance, that both came to the ground, 
when Barlow, much gratified with the op- 
portuuity, seized the Eagle. The body is 
of light rusty color, and the extent of the 


wings from tip to tip is sometimes from 8 
to 10 feet. 
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THE FLYING FISH. 


The flying fish, reminds us how easy it is 
for God to produce the same effect in a va- 
riety of ways. How, for example, is a flight 
to be accomplished? In birds, it may be 
answered, by feathered wings; in the in- 
sect tribes, by net-work fans ; in the bat, by 
membranous expansions, supported by the 
bones of the limbs ; and, in the flying-fish, 
by a fan-like extension of the fins on the 
breast. 

This creature, of which there are two or 


| three species known, is a native of the seas 


of the hotter regions. It abounds between 
the tropics, nor is it uncommon in the Me- 
diterranean, or off the coast of Spain. It 
often happens that, in clear water, shoals of 
these fishes may be seen quietly pursuing 
their course, in search of food, when lo! 
the dolphin or the bonito, or some large ty- 
rant of the deep, cleaving the water like an 
arrow, advances upon them. Now begins 
the struggle,—this for his victim, those for 
their life; away skims the shoal of flying- 
fish, and forward presses the untiring mon- 
ster, gaining rapidly tn his booty, whose 
long spring-like fins seems almost an imped- 
iment. The enemy is already upon their 
ranks, the fate of the hindmost seems inev- 
itable, when at once rising like birds from 
the surface of the deep, upborne on trans- 
parent, quivering wings, the glittering shoal 
dazzles the eye as it skims along, leaving 
the pursuer in the distance. 

Short, however, is the flight of the flying 
fish. Its delicate fans are soon dried in the 
sun, and the air is suffocating. In a few 
seconds, the shoal, which reflected like sil- 
ver the beams of the sun, descend into their 
native element and again are forced to 
flight, and this is repeated either till, ex- 
hausted by their efforts, they fall victims to 
their conqueror, or till they have baffled 
his hound-like perseverance. But, alas! 
the poor fiying-fish does not always find 
safety in the air; and its short flight often 
makes it the prey of anotherenemy. While 
the dolphin or the bonito harasses it in the 
water, hunting it as the wolf hunts down 
the deer, the frigate bird and the albatross 
are ready to pounce upon it in the air. 
Sailing in the sky and always on the watch, 
they mark the motions of the finny tribes 
below, and sweep down with unerring aim 
upon their prey. The flying fish is an easy 
mark. It would appear, however, that it is 
not only when pressed by their enemies, 
that these curious fishes try the upper air ; 
they often, as if in the exuberance of enjoy- 
ment, take short and reiterated flights, just 
dipping on the water and rising again, when 
no foe can be observed.— Youth’s Friend. 








Religion. 








A SABBATIL PASSED IN A DITCH. 


In moving among mankind, we are very 
sure, every now and then, unexpectedly to 
fall in with those who are grateful for the 
means of grace, and the hope of glory, who 
read the Bible, value the Sabbath, and 
love the Saviour. 

Not long ago, I met with a stranger, who, 
in conversation with me, spoke thus on the 
subject ofthe Christian Sabbath :—‘“Though 
there is doubtless much ungodliness in Eng- 
land, yet when compared with the Sabbaths 
on the continent, a Sabbath here is a de- 
lightful season. No one can truly value 
that blessed day until he has been deprived 
of its enjoyment. When in the army, I 
felt this deprivation; we had misery in 
every shape; for, in the Peninsular war, 
toil, danger, disease, and death, were con- 
tinually around and among us. The near- 


er the troops appeared to be to eternity, the 
further off their thoughts appeared to be 
from God. The thousands that had been 
slain were disregarded; neither the dead 
nor the dying seemed to excite a serious 
though in the minds of the reckless soldiers. 








In such circumstances, how grateful would 
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have been the peace, the refreshment, the 
consolation, the joy of a Christian Sabbath! 

“Tt was on the Sabbath day that I re- 
ceived a letter from an affectionate daugh- 
ter, then in England ; it alluded to the un- 
certainty of life, especially to a military 
man. It pressed on me the consideration 
of eternal things, and pointed me to Him, 
who, in peace and in war, in health and in 
sickness, in life and in death, is able to 
save them to the uttermost that come unto 
God by him. Every word made a lodg- 
ment in my heart. Folding up the letter, 
and putting a Prayer-book in my pocket, I 
walked out to a distance from the camp, 
until I came to a solitary ditch; in that 
ditch, on my knees, I poured out my soul 
before God, and there, in peace, I spent my 
Sabbath day !” 

Christian reader, this anecdote is worthy 
of attention; it shows that, with God’s 
blessing, the faithful and affectionate re- 
monstrance of a pious child will affect the 
heart of a parent, though he be a soldier in 
the camp, surrounded with ungodliness; 
and also that when the soul truly hungers 
and thirsts after the bread of life and living 
waters, it will, under the most unfavorable 
circumstances, find out a way of holding 
communion with God. The heart may be 
comforted in the most solitary place, and a 
profitable Sabbath may be spent in a ditch. 

Old Humphrey. 
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~ ARDOR OF JUVENILE PIETY. 


When Mr. Whitefield was preaching in 
America, a certain lady in New England 
became a subject of grace, and, of course, 
a praying, experienced Christian. But she 
was alone in her exercises; she could in- 
fluence none to pray with her but a little 
daughter, between nine and eleven years of 
age. This child she took into her closet 
with her, from day to day, a witness to her 
cries and tears. It pleased God, after some 
time, to touch the heart of the child, and 
after sorrow for sin, to give her the knowl- 
edge of salvation through the remission of 
sin. The child, then about eleven years of 
age, in a transport which is so peculiar to 
such a blessed experience, said, ‘‘O moth- 
er, if all the world knew this! I wish I 
could tell every body! Pray, mother, let 
me run to some of the neighbors, and tell 
them, that they may be happy, and love my 
Saviour too.”’ . 

“Ah! my dear child,” said the mother, 
“‘that would be needless; for I suppose, if 
you were to tell your experince, there is not 
one in many miles but what would laugh 
at you, and say that it was all delusion.” 

“QO! mother,” said the child, “I think 
they would believe me. I must go over to 
the shoemaker, and tell him; he will be- 
lieve me.” 

She ran over, and found him at work in 
his shop. She began by telling him that 
he must die, and that he was a sinner; and 
that she was a sinner, but that her blessed 
Saviour had heard her mother’s prayers, and 
had forgiven all her sins; and that now she 
was so happy she did not know how to tell 
it! The shoemaker was struck ; his tears 
flowed down like rain; he threw aside his 
work, and cried for mercy, by prayer and 
supplication ; that alarmed the neighbor- 
hood, and in a few months from that time 
there were above fifty people brought to the 
knowledge of Jesus, and experienced his 
power and grace. ‘‘ Behold how great a 
matter a little fire kindleth!’”? Then let it 
spread till the universe is filled with the 
glory of God. 








Nursery. 








NON-RESISTANCE. 
**Coward! Coward! 
pitch into him?’ ‘ Hurra! I'd never 
take that!” ‘Well done, Tom!” ‘ Run 
home and tell yourmamma!” “ Fie, Bill; 
you are the strongest! You could drive 
“Try it—only try!” 
The time had come for a severe trial of 
Willie’s principles. Tom had hectored 
him all the morning-—had thrown his ball 
into a ditch—had knocked off his cap, and 
kicked it over a wall—had pushed him 
down, and soiled his neat dress. Finally, 
as if determined to put his temper to every 
possible test, he struck him in the face. 
Willie bore it all pretty well. He was 
angry; he could not help showing it too, 
which was just what Tom wanted, He had 


Why don’t you 




















not the advantage which perfect calmness 
would have given him, but he remembered 
not to return evil for evil. He could have 
revenged himself, for Tom was puny, anda 
coward to boot—and his companions would 
have admired him. How much more would 
they have admired his forbearance, had 
they known its motive! If he had had the 
least sympathy from any one of them, he 
would have felt superior to the trial; but 
all joined their voices to insult and ridicule 
him. The last outrage was too much; he 
burst into tears, and took refuge in the 
school-room. 

Tom triumphed with a loud, iusulting 
laugh, in which all the boys joined, but very 
soon master Tom found his own cap flying 
through the air, and made use of as a foot- 
ball ; and in the wild spirit of justice com- 
mon among boys, he had bitter experience 
of all the vexations he had made Willie en- 
dure, till he went off crying in his turn. 

Willie could hardly study that forenoon, 
his mind was sotempest-tossed. He thought 
it very hard that he must be singular, and 
be misunderstood, and perhaps disliked, in 
consequence of doing what he knew was 
right. So he resolved at noon to go round 
by his father’s counting-room, and walk 
home to dinner with him. He thought this 
was a case in which he would rather con- 
sult his father than his mother. 

Mr. Rogers laughed, and said Willie was 
a hero, when he described the annoyances 
of the morning, and his endurance of them. 
Willie thought it curious that his father 
called him a hero for the same course of 
conduct which had procured him the title 
of coward. 

** You know, father,” he said, “‘ you have 
never allowed me to strike, if I am ever so 
much provoked. I know too, myself, that 
revenge is not right. But is it right either, 
or at all fair, that I should be so imposed 
upon? What I wanted to ask you is, now 
would not you give Tom one good thresh- 
ing, just to make him be quiet.” 

“Would not J? Whew! I should be 
prettily set to work !” 

Willie laughed heartily. ‘“ You know 
I did not mean you, father. But I have 
been thinking I had better do it. Not for 
revenge—that would be wicked—but for 
justice. He ought not to act so; I ought 
not to let him, ought I? I really think it 
would do him good, not harm. He shall 
not go on plaguing people, with nothing to 
hinder him, 1 can tell him.” 

‘Is your motive for the threshing a wish 
to make him a better boy, or to make him 
afraid to provoke one stronger than him- 
self?” 

Willie looked puzzled, and disappointed. 
“Must I then let all the boys call mea 
coward, and tamely submit to be cuffed by 
all of them ?”’ 

“You have not frankly answered my 
question ?”” 

“Well, come to think of it, father, I 
must honestly confess that I believe it was 
not my motive, but only a reason I had 
thought of—” 

“To justify you in doing it.” 

‘* Yes, sir.” 

“Tthoughtso. Suppose we talk of some- 
thing else for the present, and at some oth- 
er time discuss the matter coolly. You are 
justly indignant at ‘Tom—and I do not up- 
hold him in his mean and cowardly abuse 
of your patience and good temper.” 

“‘T am glad if it was good temper, father. 
I did not know as it was, for I have felt 
very cross at him all the forenoon.” 

“* Ah, well,” said his father, patting his 
shoulder, ‘‘ you were a good boy not to re- 
venge yourself, when you were angry. If 
you can learn not to be angry at all, under 
such insults, you will be far superior to 
your father. We will both try, my son, to 
imitate the example of one, whom, though 
we never saw him, we both love,—who, 
when he was reviled, reviled not again.” 

** Yes, father. When they buffeted him, 
and spit upon him, he does not seem as if 
he was angry at all they could do to him, 
he was so sorry for thém. He said, “‘ Love 
your enemies,” and he did. If he had with- 
ered their arms away when they struck him, 
it would not have been at all like Christ ; 
would it ?” 

‘No, indeed—and we should not have 
loved him.” 

“No. Have you any enemies, father?” 

** Not exactly.” 

“« How, not exactly? I should not think 
ou could have any.” 

“Oh, I often have to put up with treat- 


ment from people I have to deal with, which 
I do not like at all. My comfort is, and it 
can be yours, too, that it is better to be the 
one to suffer an injury, than the one to do 
it.” 

*“What do they do, to a great man like 

ou!” 

“They do not strike me. The law in- 
terferes to hinder that, just as Mr. Benton 
would protect you from ‘Tom, if you appeal- 
ed to him.” 


“Oh, ho! You will not catch me tell- 
ing the master! But what do they do, 
then?” 


‘“O, they take a mean advantage, often, 
in business.” 

** Cheat !” 

“That would not justify me in cheating 
them in return, would it ?” 

‘Oh no, indeed !” 

“‘And there are some who call me 
names —” 

““O father! Why! I never heard them!” 

“ People call each other names on ac- 
count of difference of opinion in religion, 
and politics, and get very angry some- 
times.” 

*‘T should not think they would! See! 
There is Sarah, looking the wrong way to 
see if I am coming home from school !” 
And stepping on the grass, he ran softly up 
behind her, and cried ‘ Boo!” close in her 
ear. Such a start, and then such a caper- 
ing and laughing ensued, that Willie forgot 
all about his school troubles, and his unan- 
swered question about the punishment of 
Tom.— Willie Rogers. 





WHAT ROBERT SAW THE WASP 
DO. 


“O father, is that you? I wish you had 
been here a minute ago, to have seen a 
cruel wasp murder a bee, and then carry 
away its body.” 

“TI wish I had, for I have heard of such 
things, but I never saw an instance. What 
do you think he did it for, Robert?” 

‘*T suppose to eat, or perhaps to feed his 
young ones.” 

** But why did he take the body, instead 
of the head of the bee ?”’ 

Robert, after pausing awhile, said he did 
not know. 

**T will tell you, then. In the body of 
the bee is a little sack which receives the 
honey which the bee éxtracts from the flow- 
ers. When the bee comes home, it empties 
the contents of this sack into cells prepar- 
ed for its reception. Of this honey, wasps 
are very fond, and when they kill a bee 
they carry off the body instead of the head, 
because it contains this honey bag.” 

“The wasp, then, is a very knowing in- 
sect,” said Robert. 

“Why so?” asked his father, who de- 
sired to see if hisson would reason correct- 
ly on this subject. 

‘* Because they know bees possess honey, 
and that they conceal it in their bodies, 
and not in their heads.” 

“That is not all,” said his father. ‘“‘ The 
one that you saw displayed his sagacity in 
this manner; instead of seizing the bee in 
the fields, as it was flying from flower to 
flower, and when it was uncertain whether 
it contained any honey, it waited until the 
honey gatherer had collected its load, and 
returned home, when it pounced upon it, 
and secured its rich treasure. Its conduct 
was like that of certain pirates of whom I 
have read, who allowed vessels on their out- 
ward voyage to pass unmolested, but when 
they returned with a valuable cargo of for- 
eign merchandize, attacked them, and made 
them prizes.— Young Observer. 








Learning. 











ATTENTIVE BOYS.” 
There was a little boy named John 
Smeaton. He would often leave his play 


to watch men at their work. He would 
ask how one part was to be fitted to anoth- 
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er, and how the thing was to be used when 
it was done. If money was given to him to 
buy cakes or playthings, he chose rather to 
spend it on tools, and tried to do what he 
had seen done with them. 

Once he was seen at the top of his fa- 
ther’s barn, fixing something like a wind- 
mill. At another time he saw some men 
fixing a pump, and took great notice of all 
they did. They had a thick piece of wood 
with a hole bored through it; it was long- 
er than they wanted, so they cut off a bit. 
The little boy asked if he might have the 
bit. It was given to him, and with it he 
made a little real pump, with which he could 
raise water. When John Smeaton became 
a man, he contrived many very clever and 
useful things. He found better ways than 
had been known before of making mills, to 
be turned by wind or water; and he built 
a tall light-house on the top of a rock in the 
sea, which serves as a lantern to show sail- 
ors the way they should go, and warn them 
where there is danger. By this means 
many lives have been saved, and many peo- 
ple have had reason to be glad that John 
Smeaton was not a careless, idle boy. 

Another boy, named Isaac Newton, lived 
at a farm, and was often set to mind the 
sheep and cattle, or to assist in driving 
them to market; but, while he did what he 
was told to do in this way, he tried also to 
get learning, and was much pleased when 
he was sent to school. He amused himself 
by making a windmill and a wooden clock ; 
and was once found in a hayloft, trying to 
do a very hard sum. Once he saw an ap- 
ple fall from a tree in the garden. Many 
boys would only have picked it up and eat- 
en it; but Isaac Newton was set thinking 
how and why it was that when the stalk 
broke the apple fell to the ground. Did 
you ever think why this is? If you wish to 
know, ask your papa and mamma to explain 
it to you,—it is well worth knowing. By 
thinking about this common thing, Isaac 
Newton was led to find out more than was 
ever known before, about how the sun, and 
moon, and stars, and earth, kept their right 
places, and move about in such beautiful 
order. This led him to admire and adore 
the wisdom and goodness of God, who rules 
the whole. As you grow older, it will be 
very pleasant to you to learn what this great 
man found out, and the use of the knowl- 
edge he gained by minding what he saw. 

One little boy, named Benjamin West, 
was set to mind a little baby in its cradle. 
He looked at it kindly, and felt pleased to 
see it smile in its sleep. He wished he 
could draw a picture of the baby; and, 
seeing a piece of paper on the table and 
a pen and ink, he tried what he could do. 
When his mother came in, he begged her 
not to be angry with him for touching the 
pen and ink and paper; and he showed her 
the picture he had made. His mother 
knew at once what it was meant for. She 
was much pleased, and kissed her little boy. 
Then he said, if she liked it, he would make 
pictures of some flowers she held in her 
hand ; and so he went on, trying to do bet- 
ter and better, till he became one of the 
finest painters in the world.—London 
Child's Magazine. 








Editorial. 





TRANSFORMATION OF INSECTS. 

In the Companion of July 4, we gave an ac- 
count of a Chrysalis, and of the wonderful trans- 
formation which that beautiful insect the Butter- 
fly undergoes in its brief life. The Butterfly 
which was encased in the Chrysalis, of which 
we gave a representation, has since burst out of 
its pretty prison. It appeared in the gayest at- 
tire in its new form, its large wings being of the 
most delicate structure, and most beautiful col- 
ors. We intended to keep it, and to make a 
drawing of it, to present the readers of the Com- 
panion, that they might compare it with the pie- 
ture of the Chrysalis, and see how marvellous 
even the slightest works of the Creator are. But 
the pretty creature too soon found a use for its 
wings, and flew out of the window before we 
could secure it, and was soon far out of our 
reach, sporting, in its rapid flight, in the sun- 
shine and among the flowers. 

We mentioned that different caterpillars had 
different modes of forming the Chrysalis. We 
have since watched the process by which the 
beautiful caterpillar of the swallow-tailed But- 
terfly changes into the chrysalis state, having 
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taken one and kept him in a box for that pur- 
pose. This caterpillar is green, with black and 
yellow stripes, and is, when full grown, about 
two inches long. It feeds upon caraway, the 
wild parsnip, &c. It is distinguished by two 
bright yellow horns, which it thrusts out when- 
ever it is molested, and again retracts when nn- 
disturbed, completely hiding them under the 
skin of its head. 

After having fed itself sufficiently, and when 
the time had arrived for it to make preparations 
for its change of state, the caterpillar left the 
stem on which it had been feeding, and crawled 
upon the side of the box, where it commenced 
spinning its little button of silk, to which it se- 
cured itself, by fastening into it the two little 
claws or hooks of its tail. It then proceeded to 
construct a loop, or silken girdle, by which to 
suspend the chrysalis. This is a very curious 
and difficult process. It is performed by fasten- 
ing the silk to the wall on one side of its body, and 
then drawing it out to a length about twice the 
diameter of its body, fastening it on the other 
side. This spinning is repeated thirty or forty 
times, till the silken band is sufficiently strong. 
Then it passes its head under this thread, and 
throws itself back into the position which is 

. here represented. The silk of 
which this pretty girdle is spun, 
is white, and so very fine, as to 
be scarcely distinguishable to the 
eye. 

In this position the caterpillar 
remains perhaps two days, when 
it bursts its skin on the back of 
: its head, turns itself round within 
its skin, and in the course of a few minutes com- 
pletely strips off the whole of its old skin, and 
appears in the form of a chrysa- 
lis, suspended by its silken band, 
in the manner here represented: 
In this state it hangs about a 
fortnight, and then again leaves 
its skin, and appears in the more 
beautiful form of what is called 
the Swallow-tailed Butterfly. 

When the caterpillar which 
we have preserved, and from which we have 
made the above sketches, undergoes his next 
and last transformation, we shall try to keep the 
Butterfly long enough to take a sketch of him, 
which, with the aid of the engraver, we may 
perhaps place inthe columns of the Companion. 

A. 
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THE BLESSED SAVIOUR.—NO. XIII. 


FisHine. 

Jesus left Nazareth, where he had been 
brought up, and went to Capernaum, a city of 
Galilee, about twenty-five miles from Nazareth. 
There he tdught the people on the Sabbath; 
and they were astonished at the wonderful things 
which he said. 

Capernaum was situated near the Sea of Gal- 
ilee; and as Jesus was walking by the sea, he 
saw two brothers fishing in the sea. ‘The name 
of the one was Simon, and the name of the oth- 
er was Andrew, Jesus told them if they would 
come after him, he would make them fishers of 
men; meaning that he could make them preach- 
ers of the gospel, to persuade men to embrace 
him and be saved. And they left their nets and 
followed him. When Jesus had gone a little 
farther, he saw James and John, who were also 
brothers, in the ship with their father Zebidee, 
mending their ners. And he called them. As 
soon as they heard him, they left their father and 
the hired men, and all that they had, and follow- 
ed him. 

Here is an example for you, dear children. 
You cannot, indeed, follow Jesus as they did; 
for they followed him about, as he went through 
the cities and villages of Judea, preaching the 
gospel. But, you can do something like what 
they did. When they left all to follow Jesus, 
they showed that they loved him more than they 
loved their father and mother, and property. 
You can love Jesus above father or mother, or 
any thing in this world. So, when they follow- 
ed him, they showed that they were ready to do 
whatever he sommanded them; and so you may 
be always ready to do what he bids you. Now, 
if you are not willing to forsake every thing as 
they did, for his sake, and to obey all that he 
tells you to do, you cannot be his disciple; and 
if you are not his disciple, he will not be your 
Saviour. 

When Jesus was walking by the sea, the peo- 
ple heard of it, and a great crowd came to him, 








and he preached the gospel to them. And the 


crowd pressed on him, so that he had not room 


to stand on the shore. So he went into a ship 
that was Peter’s, and sailed out a little way into 
the sea; and there he sat down, and preached 
to the people; for in those days, the minister 
used to sit down when he preached to the 
people. 

When Jesus had done speaking tothe people, 
he told Peter to sail out into the deep water, and 
let down his nets to catch some fish. But Peter 
told him that they had been fishing all night, 
without taking a single fish. Yet, as Jesus had 
told him to do it, he said he would let down the 
nets and try again. So they did; and they 
caught a great multitude of fishes, so many that 
they could not get them into their ship. Then 
they called to some men in another ship; and 
they came. And they filled both ships with 
fishes, so full that they begun to sink. Then 
they were frightened. And Peter fell down on 
his knees before Jesus, and begged him to go 
away from him; for he thought he was so great 
a sinner,and Jesus was so holy, that he was 
afraid to be near him. And James and John, 
and all that were with them, were astonished to 
see what was done. But Jesus comforted them, 
and told them not to fear, and they should catch 
men, And so they did; for, after Jesus was 
raised from the dead, they preached the gospel 
in a great many countries, and persuaded a great 
many people to come to Christ. N. 








Variety. 








LANGUAGE OF ANIMALS. 


A young lady, who re- 
sides in the country, has her 
chamber in the thurd story 
of a lofty house, at no great 
distance from an exteusive 
wood or park, ‘I'he win- 
dows are turnished with 
Venetian shutters, leaving 
a space of about six inches between them anu 
the glass sashes. arly in the last winter the 
lady observed that a beautiful squirrel had sought 
this refuge from the season, and snugly located 
himself there. She gave the little creature a 
kind and hospitable welcome, feeding him plen- 
tifully with nuts and other dainties, and leaving 
him at liherty to go to his wood, and return at 
his pleasure, which he did daily. After a short 
time he brought a companion to share the com- 
fort and luxury of his habitation, and went on 
increasing their number till the colony amount- 
ed to nine or ten jmore, who were furnished by 
thier kind hostess with boxes for their shelter, 
and soft wool for their bedding, which they ar- 
ranged to their taste,and used without tear, 
making occasional visits to the park for variety 
and exercise. ‘They showed no reluctance or 
distrust when the window was raised for the cu- 
riosity of visiters, or to give them their food; 
and they seemed as conscious of safety as they 
were of the comfort and luxury of their living. 
What sort of intelligence existed between these 
little animals and their friends in the woods, 
that they could communicate to them the good 
quarters they had discovered, and induce them 
to follow to this comfortable abode! ‘I'he tirst 
adventurer, who may be called the Columbus of 
the settlement, must have been able to intorm 
his followers of the warm home and delicate tare 
prepared for them; and perhaps he allured them 
by describing the gay and gentle spirit, and cap- 
tivating charms of the fair patroness.—JVational 
Gazette. 











TOUCHING INCIDENT. 


The following beautiful, delicate, and touch- 
ing incident is taken from a work on Irish char- 
acter, written by Mr. and Mrs. Hall. We have 
read nothing more feelingly told for a twelve- 
month, unless it was Broughman’s exquisite sto- 
ry of the “ Emigrant’s Family,” published a tew 
weeks since : 

Our attention was one day called to a young 
girl in the town of Galway, who had “ come in” 
jor the purpose of selling two lambs. Her 
sweetheart had gone to sea, bequeathing his 
mother, a very intirm old woman, to her care. 
Soon after his departure, Mary lett her father’s 
more comfortable dwelling, to reside in the old 
woman’s cabin, so that, as she said herself, “ she 
might watch the crathur day and night, seeing 
she had no one to look afthur her.” Her parents 
were strongly impressed with the idea that she 
had thrown her affections away on a wild sailor 
who would forget her; but her faith in him was 
unbounded. A sheep was her fortune, and she 
took it with her; it grazed among the crags, and 
in good time brought her twin lambs, ‘I'hese 
she hoped to have been able to keep towards the 
formation of a mountain flock; but the season 
was so “ pinching,” that to support her old friend, 
she brought the lambs into town forsale. The 
two creatures were coupled together like hounds; 
and as she stood with her eyes cast down, yet 
looking from them, it was impossible not to note 
the sorrow stamped upon her gentle features, 
Several asked the price, and after beating her 


down, turned away without purchasing. This 





continued for some time, until at last she sat 
down, and passing her arms around her fleecy 
charge, she began to cry— 

“Vm loath to part them,” she said, weeping, 
“yet I must part for what they’ll bring. Every 
one is the same; it’s bitter poverty that would 
make me part with anything that has life in it.” 

“Then why don’t you go to your own home, 
Mary, and take your Jammies home ?” 

“J am at my own home,” answered Mary ; 
“ and sure it isn’t because the woman is poor and 
friendless that you would have me leave her, is it?” 

At last a rough-coated farmer, touched by her 
distress, offered her the fair value for her lambs. 
At first she eagerly accepted his proposal; but 
when she placed the tether in his.hand, she rais- 
ed her eyes imploringly to his face— 

“Sure, it isn’t going to kill them ye are ?” 

“No, my dear, no, it is not; I’d be sorry to 
hurt a curl of their wool; they’ll go to my own 
flock.” 

“God bless you!” she said, and departed 
with a smiling countenance. 

INGENIOUS REBUKE. 

A general officer, who was early in life much 
addicted to profane oaths, dated his retorma- 
tion from a memorable check he received troma 
Scotch clergyman. When he was lieutenant, 
and settled at Newcastle, he got involved in a 
brawl with some of the lowest class in the pub- 
lic street ; and the altercation was carried on by 
by both parties with abundance of impious lan- 
guage. ‘I'he clergyman passing by, shocked 
with the profanity, and stepping ito the crowd 
with his cane upiitted, thus addressed one of the 
leaders of the rabble, “O, John, John! what is 
this | hear? you, only a poor coilier boy, and 
swearing like any lord in the land! O, John, 
have you no fear of what will become ot you? 
It may do very well for this gallant gentleman 
(pointing to the lieutenant) to bang anu swear as 
he pleases; but you,—you John, it is not for 
you, or the like ot you, to take in vain the name 
of Him in whom you live and have your being.” 
Then turning to the lieutenant, he said, “ You'll 
excuse the poor man, sir; for he is an ignorant 
body, and kens nae better.” The young officer 
shrunk away in confusion, unable to make any 
reply. Next day he waited on the minister, and 
thanked him sincerely for his well-timed reproof 
and was ever after an example of correctness of 
language.—S, S. Advocate. i 





A TRUE STORY, SHOWING THE PROVIDENCE 
UF GUD. 


A year or two ago, there was living in the city 
of boston, a poor woman with a number of chil- 
dren, who was so entirely destitute that she had 
no further means of supplying herself or her 
family with bread. To such a state of misery 
and destitution was she driven, that she was one 
Sabbath day severely tempted to take her own 
life. She overcame the temptation sufficiently 
to attend divine worship in the house of God. 
It so happened, providentially, that the subject 
of the minister, that afternoon, was the unfailing 
providence of God. It was a word in season, 
Kvery sentence of it reached the heart of the 
poor, despairing woman. She resolved still to 
put her trust in that God, who notices the spar- 
rows, and numbers our hairs; and that very af- 
ternoon help came from an. unexpected quarter. 

Her little girl attended the Sabbath School, 
and while reciting her lesson, this particular 
Sabbath, her teacher noticed that her arm was 
badly burned. Finding that it needed attention, 
and learning from her where her mother liv- 
ed, she went to the house at the close of the ser- 
vices. There she learned their dreadful desti- 
tution, and was looked upon indeed as an angel 
ot mercy, directly sent trom God, while she re- 
lieved their present necessities, and promised to 
see them provided for in future. 

“ The birds without barn or storehouse, are fed; 
From them let us learn to trust for our bread ; 
His saints what is fitting shall ne’er be denied, 
So long as tis written, * Z'he Lord will provide.” 


~~ 
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A CHILD'S IDEA OF BURIAL. 


In the South Sea Islands the child of one of 
the missionaries died. Its little brothers and sis- 
ters saw it buried, and wept bitterly when it was 
hid from their sight in the dark grave. Not long 
after one more of their number sickened and 
died, and as their friends were about to take it 
away to the grave, one of the youngest, more 
used to the language of the islands than to the 
English, cried out, *O don’t plant it, don’t plant it.’ 

She had seen them planting seeds, and she 
had seen her little brother covered up in the 
earth, and it was natural for her to speak of 
burying as planting, though she did not know 
how much beauty and force there was in the ex- 
pression. It is the very language of inspiration. 
‘The resurrection of the dead is not revealed and 
illustrated by any sweeter or more -appropriate 
figure than the springing from the earth of the 
seed that has been buried. “It is sown in cor- 
ruption, it is raised in incorruption; it is sown 
in dishonor, it is raised in glory; it is sown in 
weakness, it is raised in power.” 

As the sower goeth forth and scatters the pre- 
cious seed, he is cheered with the hope that it 
will soon spring up in beauty, and reward him 
abundantly for his toil. So the parent who com- 
mits to the dust the precious form that he has 
loved, is cheered with the hope that it shall 
spring up again in beauty, and shine in glory. 

(WV. ¥. Observer. 


THE UTILITY OF A PINCH OF SNUFF. 


A few days ago, as a gentleman was proceed- 
ing through Taunton, England, with a large 
Newfoundland dog, another animal of the same 
species came in contact with it, and a severe 
fight took place. No one could stop them; po- 
licemen, spectators, not even the owner himself 
could part them. At last a sober old gentleinan 
came by, took out his’ snnfi-box, and watching 
the opportunity, administered to each dog pretty 
freely. The effect was instantaneous—both an- 
imals quitted their hold, and ran off as fast as 
possible. ; 











Poetry. 











MORE HAPPY CHILDREN. 
Now merrily round, 
To the joyous sound 
Of the birds in the hedges and trees we are skip- 
ping ; 
Come, Jane, can you guess 
By the shape, voice, or dress, 
Which of us you touch, as around you we're 
tripping ? 
Pray be honest, my dear! 
We confess that we fear 
Your little black eyes are peeping about you! 
Now prithee have done, 
Or, spoiling our fun, 
Perhaps we shall try to be merry without you! 
“ Two Half Dollars,” Published by Tappan & Deunet. 
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ORIGINAL. 


INVOLUNTARY GRATITUDE. 
By a Young Subscriber. 

Oh father! when I cast my eyes, 
On all thy works around, 
And see unnumbered gifts of thine 
With which our earth abounds, 
I feel a grateful sense of love, 
Thrill gladly through my heart, 
That prompts my thoughts to soar above, 
From whence these blessings start. 


God made the earth and all within, 
And furnished it with light; 

He made the sun to shine by day, 
The stars to shine by night; 

He watches o’er us night and day, 
And keeps us from all harm, 

The smallest sparrow cannot fall, 
Without our father’s arm. 


O should we not be grateful then, 
And keep his holy will, 

Who gives us all that we enjoy, 
And guards from every ill, 

Then let it be my deepest joy, 

To serve his holy name, 

That when I leave this earth, below, 
I may acceptance gain. 


PREPARING FOR SUNDAY. 
Haste! put your playthings all away,— 
To-morrow is the Sabbath day ; 

Come! bring to me your Noah’s ark, 
Your pretty tinkling music-cart ; 
Because, my love, you must not play, 
But holy keep the Sabbath day. 


Bring me your German village, please! 
With all its houses, gates, and trees ; 
Your waxen doll, with eyes of blue, . 
And all her tea-things, bright and new; 
Because you know, you must not play, 
But love to keep the Sabbath day. 

Now take your Sunday pictures down,— 
King David with his harp and crown, 
Good little Samuel on his knees, 

And many pleasant sights like these; 
Because, you know, you must not play, 
But learn of God upon his day. 


There is your hymn book. You shall learn 
A verse, and some sweet kisses earn ; 
Your Book of Bible stories, too, 
Which dear mamma will read to you; 
I think, although you must not play, 
We'll have a happy Sabbath day. 
LMary Luudie Duncan. 

















YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


A few copies of late Volumes of the Youth’s 
Companion, bound, may be had at this office, for 
One Dollar a Volume. 

{G-PAPERS FOR SABBATH SCHOOLS. 
One Cent a piece.—Odd Numbers of the Youru’s 
Companion, for several years back—very suita- 
ble for Rewards for good behaviour and correct 
lessons in Sabbath Schools—may be had for One 
Dollar a hundred. 
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